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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 






(Continued from page 594.) 





While I was in the city, the Governor called 
or summoned the members of the Assembly 
together, and in pressing terms laid before them 
the defenceless state of Pennsylvania, in order 
to prevai! with the House to grant a sum of 
money to station a ship of force at Delaware 
capes, also to encourage the building a battery 
below the city, which was begun some time 
before by subscription, but likely to be too heavy 
for the undertakers. One night, as I lay in my 
bed, it came very weightily upon me to go to the 
House of Assembly, and lay before the members 
thereof the danger of departing from trusting in 
that divine arm of power which had hitherto 
protected the inhabitants of our land in peace 
and safety ; the concern rested on me several 
days, which occasioned me with earnest breath- 
ings to seek the Lord, that if this was a motion 
from Him, He would be pleased to direct my 
steps therein, so that I might be preserved from 
giving just cause of offence toany, for it seemed 
to be a very difficult time; many, even of our 
society, declaring their willingness that a sum of 
money should be given to the King, to show our 
loyalty to him, and that they were willing to 
part with their substance for his use, though as 
a people we had atestimony to bear against all 
outward warsand fightings: I made no man privy 
to my concern until a week had near passed 
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when one morning it became so heavy upon me, 
that I went to the house of an intimate friend, 
who being just up, invited me to come in, and 
as we sat together, he had a sense that something 
of weight was upon me, and asked if I was con- 
cerned about the Assembly; whereupon I asked 
him, if he ever knew of any Friends going to the 


Assembly with a concern to speak to them? he 


answered nay, adding, “but I have often 


wondered that they have not, for I have under- 


stood that it was formerly a common practice for 


them to sit in silence a while, like solemn 
worship, before they proceeded to do business.” 
I told him, that I*had it on my mind to go to 


the House that morning and should be glad of 
suitable company ; he directed me to one whom 


he thought such, and I immediately went to 
him and acquainted him with my concern ; but as 
I spake, I felt that I had better goalone, and there- 
fore told him, that if he did not feel clear and easy 
to go with me, I advised him tostay; he replied 
“thy way is before thee, but I believe I must not 
go. I therefore returned to my friend, who did not 
discourage me, though I had no company. 
Being pressed in mind, I went directly to the 
State House before I took breakfast, and got 
there just as the speaker, J. K., was going in, I 
beckoned to him and he came to me; I told him I 
wanted to be admitted into the house, for I thought 
I had something to say to them which seemed to 
me of importance ; he said it was a critical time, 
and they had a difficult affair before them, and 
queried, whether I had not better wait until the 
House parted ; and another member being near, 
said he thought it would be best, and less liable 
to give offence, for there were divers members 
not of our society, and if I would wait until the 
House broke up, they would inform all the mem- 
bers that were Friends, and did not doubt they 
would be willing to give me an opportunity to 
inform them what was on my mind. I told 
them that would give me no relief, for I had a 
particular desire that those members who were 
not of our society should be present; believing 
that it would be better for them to hear and 


judge for themselves, than to have it at second 


hand, as it might be differently represented ; 
at which they were a little silent; then I re- 
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quested the Speaker that he would go in and 
inform the members, that a countryman was in 
waiting who had a desire to be admitted, having 
something to communicate to them, and if they 
refused he would be clear; he readily and 
affectionately answered he would, and soon 
brought me word that they were willing. There 
was a great awe over my mind when FP went in, 
which I thought in some measure spread and 
prevailed over the members beyond my expecta- 
tions ; after a silence of perhaps ten or twelve 
minutes, I felt as though all fear of man was 
taken away, and my mind influenced to address 
them in substance after the following manner: 
My Countrymen, and fellow Subjects, Representatives of 
the Inhabitants of this Province. 

“Under an apprehension of the difficulties 

before you, I feel a strong sympathy with you, 


just cause of reflection if warlike measures are 
forborne, because they knew the charter framed, 
and the peaceable constitution, and have ven- 
tured themselves therein. 

‘“‘ We may observe by sundry laws enacted in 
Parliament, when the Reformation was but newly 
begun in England, our mother country, there 
seemed to be wisdom from above to influence 
their minds; may you be rightly directed at 
this time, many of whom do fully believe in the 
immediate influence of Christ, the wisdom of 
God, which is truly profitable to direct! It is 
not from disrespect to the King or Government 
that I speak after this manner, for I am thank- 
ful in heart that the Lord in mercy hath 
vouchsafed, that the throne of Great Britain 


should be filled with our present benevolent. 


Prince, King George the second ; may his reign 


and have to remind you of a just and true saying | be long and happy.” 


of a great minister ef Jesus Christ in his day, 
The powers that be, are ordained of God. Now 
if men in power and authority, in whatsoever 
station, would seek unto God (who will bea 
spirit of judgment to them that sit in judgment,) 
for wisdom and counsel to act singly for him 
that ordained the power, and permitted them to 
‘be stationed therein, that they should be his 
ministers; such will be a blessing uncer God to 
themselves and their country; but if those in 
authority do suffer their own fears and the per- 
suasions of others to prevail with them to neg- 
lect such attention, and so make or enact laws 
in order to their own protection and defence by 
carnal weapons and fortifications, styled human 
prudence, he who is superintendent, by with- 
drawing the arm of his power, may permit those 
evils they feared to come suddenly upon them, 
and that in his heavy displeasure. May it with 
gratitude be ever remembered how remarkably 
we have been preserved in peace and tranquillity 
for more than fifty years! no invasion by foreign 
enemies, and the treaties of peace with the 
natives, wisely began by our worthy proprietor, 
William Penn, preserved inviolate to this day. 

“Though you now represent, and act for a 
mixed people of various denominations as to 
religion ; yet remember, the charter is the same 
as at first ; beware, therefore, of acting to oppress 
tender consciences, for there are many of the in- 
habitants whom you now represent, that still hold 
forth the same religious principles with their 
predecessors, who were some of the first adven- 
turers into this at that time wilderness Jand, 
who would be greatly grieved to see warlike 

reparations carried on, and encouraged by 
law consented to by their brethren in profession, 
or others, contrary to the charter, dheue 
tiously concluding, that the reverent and true fear 
of God, with an humble trust in His ancient arm 
of power, would be our greatest defence and 
safety ; ond t who hold different principles 
and are settled in this government, can have no 


I acknowledged their kindness in hearing me 
with so much patience, and taking leave, with- 
drew ; several members followed me out and 
expressed their satisfaction in an affectionate 
manner with my visit; and embracing each 
other, we parted in a sense of the love and 
power of Christ Jesus our Lord, who, with the 
Father, is worthy of all thanksgiving and praise 
for ever and ever. 

To be continued. 
‘cescnasiiliininiaes 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS, 
NO. 3. THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
(Continued from page 599.) 


The event which is usually adduced as the 
most remarkable in the middle ages, grew out of 
this idea. The Crusades,—a series of events 
that spread itself over several centuries; that 
interested all the chivalry, talent and piety of 
Europe ; that cost so much blood and treasure ; 
and that produced so many effects intimately 
connected with the welfare of the most conspic- 
uous part of the human family,—took their ori- 
gin from the prejudice that believes in holy 
places. Had not men continued to regard Jeru- 
salem as a sacred city, these celebrated cam- 
paigns could not have occurred. The opinion 
which prompted the Crusades, subsisted with un- 
broken force down to the Reformation. For the 
opulent and adventurous, Palestine presented a 
sphere in which they could bid their piety wax 
warmer ; and hence there was a great highwa 
thronged with pilgrims between the East an 
most of the countries of Europe. For those less 
enterprising or wealthy, there was a shrine in 
their own riding, or province, or country, or per- 
haps in some adjacent land. The ascending scale 


of _—- aes oc a corres- 
ua places t t conferred 
Leesan ths dovenen tn tho divons sate of 


difficulties that he cacountered in visiting them. 
It is romantic enough to look back upon these 
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remoter periods, and to see so considerable a 
number of the inhabitants of Europe braving 

the dangers of the sea, the perils of war and 

plunder, or the hardships incident to countries 

without accommodation for travellers, in order 

that they might find peace of mind and piety in 

the distance. It makes a motley scene, which 

we can imagine the poet or painter to survey 

with peculiar interest. It appeals strongly to 

the fancy, and is, in the full sense of the words, 

curious and picturesque. But it will not bear 

to be estimated by any nicer rule, because it is 

the reverse of what is reasonable and wholesome. 

These practices coexisted along with the worst 

crimes. The men who risked so much in order 

that they might visit some famed locality, pro- 

cured a dispensation thereby, which enabled 

them to perpetrate crimes with a comfort of 
mind that they could not otherwise have felt. He 

who had committed murder could by this means | 
expiate the offence, and reconcile his conscience | 
to new deeds of violence. Where so visionary | 
a sentiment is entertained as that the man who | 
is not religious in one parallel of latitude, may | 
become so by going to another, actions will re- 
semble the ignorant and immoral opinion by 

which they are governed. Even the heathen | 
poet saw further than this, when he expressed 

it as his idea, that those change their sky but 

not their mind, who sail across the seas. 

The Reformation found the notion in full 
vigor, and did not materially alter it. That 
part of fhe Church which adhered to the old | 
creed retained this along with its many other sv- | 
perstitions; and that other part which called it- | 
self reformed, if it rose in some degree superior : 
to this prejudice, did so without being able to | 
explain how it came to change its opinions. In | 
these last three centuries there have been many 
men who have thought, or at least suspected, 
that there is no particular virtue in places; but | 
they have felt rather than reasoned, and mane 
not seen far enough into things to know why they 
thought so. A sentiment can scarcely be viewed 
asa respectable thing in Theology, and those 
who entertain it can hardly expect to bring 
others under its power, when they are unable to 
give it expression in a form that will endure 
scrutiny. On the whole, the generations of men 
who have lived since Luther, have been under 
subjection to this visionary idea; the exceptions 
have been hardly more numerous than to make 
the rule plain. Those who have looked down 
upon the prejudice, have not acted rightfully, — 
they have cu¢ the knot which they were not able 
to unloose; they have held a theory which they 
could not reason out. No man is entitled to de- 

from the letter of an eee, ee he is 
n possession of its spirit—to throw a type, 
until he Sohustnts Gn antitype. - 

Confining our attention to the time that has 
since the commencement of the Protes- 
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tant struggle, the idea of sanctity residing in 
places and edifices has had mighty influence. 
In Popery, it has been one of five or six dogmas 
that have kept the proselytes of that creed in 
vice, ignorance, and thraldom. In Lpiscopacy, 
it has been a strong and a gainful dogma, and 
has greatly helped to give life to a system that 
has been almost as arrogant, and nearly as hollow, 
as the older formula. In those sects that have 
affected a republican mode of government, the 
idea has been much repudiated and much be- 
lieved in. And this is not remarkable, because 
those who have seemed to deny it have never 
shown cause for their denial. Putting all these 
things together, it has reigned with an almost 
undisputed sway. Like the Sabbath, it has been 
one of a very few ideas, which, in their combined 
form, constitute the religion of the vulgar. If 
the tendency of things is to enable all men to 
profess, without constraininggthem in almost any 
instance to look to the root of the matter, this 
tendency is powerfully seconded by the doctrine 
of holy buildings. How can a man think badly 
of his faith or practice, who helps to keep up 
what he hears called a house of God? In all 
Protestant persuasions, the house has meant 
something ; in certain of them, it has been re- 
garded as a temple, a sanctuary, a place that de- 
serves the expressions of the Psalmist, when he 
declares the tabernacles of God to be lovely ; in 
all it has been taken for a great deal more than 
can find a warrant from Scripture, or from com- 
mon sense. Whilst in one Protestant sect the 
edifice has been considered a thing that demands 
a peculiar rite whereby it is for ever to be distin- 
guished from all other buildings, and every frag- 
ment of its stone or wood is to be esteemed too 
holy to be applied to any other use, the other 
persuasions have had the same superstitious feel- 
ings without giving them the same formal ex- 
pression. The most intellectual part of the 
Protestant Church has pursued the former course, 
has avowedly taken its ideas of ecclesiastical 
poley from the Old Testament ; the dissenting 

ies, as they are termed, have, we suspect, 
wished to enjoy any benefit that accrues from 
sacred buildings, without incurring the risk that 
might proceed from avowing their ideas too 
broadly. Hence in British and other Protestant 
countries, where it is the boast of the popula- 
tion that they have broken the shackles dean. 
stition, and that they belong to a faith that has 
been reformed, this very low idea is found to pre- 
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haps notoricus, does not possess it himself? There orous precision, and which was not many, but 
is a depth of mental inanity and of moral ob- | one. 
liquity in this, that renders it preposterous to} He who holds this belief, seems to expose 
suppose that our opinions have been refurmed in] himself to the edge of all that terrible invective 
any high sense. which the prophet flings at the man who cuts 

Let it not be alleged that opinions of the kind | downa tree, and from one part of it constructs the 
to which we refer do not belong to the age. | | idol that he worships, with another part of it 
Those who might suppose so are in error. The} warms himself or cooks his fo.d. The two 
churches abound with preachers who owe their’ thoughts seem to stand precisely upon the same 
very existence to old Jewish ceremonies; and | plane. It appears quite marvellous at first sight, 
the majority of hearers, like their guides, have | that an idea so plainly denounced, and one that 
no nearer connection with religion, than consists | looks too superficial to be seriously entertained 
in a compliance with certain externals. If all| at any period, should be held and gloried in by 


other proofs were wanting, the things that have | many of the best informed of an age esoadv anced 


lately fallen out in an influential part of the | as the present. We are led by it to the conclu- 
sion that the moral and the intellectual are very 


most influential of all the churches, are sufficient 
to show that the worship of places and buildings | closely connected ; that a man’s religious senti- 
| ments have a very immediate influence upon his 


is in accordance with the temper of the age. 

Who are those that advocate the notion? Ina understanding ; and that if his heart be not 
church distinguished above all the others for po- | right with God, a mind naturally strong or acute 
liteness and learning, they are among the most! will not protect him from forming opinicns that 
crudite, respectable, and elegant of its members. , a pious man of much inferior intelligence would 
In this circle of Attic refinement, the adoration ' perceive to be pernicious, impure, ‘and absurd. 
of the place is avowed, justified, and commented ; [t cannot be doubted that the adoration of places 
on. These men are not ashamed to enter into’ is a doctrine that must havea strong effect in de- 


the details of the subject, and from an edifice ' basing the intellect, and corrupting the heart. 
the whole of which is in their estimation sacred, ' It is one of those thoughts that makes religion 
to select portions, and to explain the specific compatible with fallen human nature, and that 
amount of reverence that belongs to each. haa enables any man to seem pious, who is willing 
are as curious and minute in the article of altars, | to take the little trouble necessary to comply 
windows, railing, fulding stools, vestments, aa with an external. It is admitted by those who 
fonts, as if they were able to lay claim to a new lock into the springs of action, that a fiction, 
revelation from Sinai, and as if they had a dis-| whether in theology or in any other science, is 
tinct commission to procure a new assortment of of bad influence upon the moral sentiments and 
upholstery fur a new temple. Their dvings ap-, the thinking powers. It accustoms a man to 
pear to us to prove more than is commonly ut-. play tricks with his reason. It habituates him 
tributed to them. They seem to show that the to receive as true that which has no foundation 
spirit of the age is more intensely superstitious in fact. It puts him in the circumstances that 
and formal than is cencrally supposed. We lead him to confound the distinctions between 
judge so on the following principle, that itis not | right and wroug. It induces him to form more 
an unusual thing for many men at one time to categories than really exist in nature—so that 
diverge very widely from the course of opinion he comes to believe in things that are positively 
that marks their period; and if this principle true, in others that are positively false, and in 
be true to nature, the Puseyites of our day are others that it is fair to make true or false, accord- 
to be regarded not asa peculiar sect, not as a ing to the mood in which you are, and the re- 
body «f men who differ very materially from lation in which you stand to the subject. A 
their times, but rather as types of its real ten-' mind that has acquired the habit of doing such 
dencies, as persons who owe their notoriety to, work, must soon lose all fineness of perception. 
the fact that they hold, in a sense somewhat ex- ; Believing that a great delusion exists in regard 
aggerated, the ideas that in a more modified form: to this subject, ‘and thinking that the conse- 
are entertained by the great majority of those | quences that accrue from it “tend to help the 
who think at all in our era. It is a dangerous, | cause of spiritual tyranny, of hypocrisy, of ig- 
and it is an ignoble heresy to hold, that a build- | norance, we propose to bring it up to the test 
ing which man’s hands can erect, which is liable , of Scripture, and in so dealing with it, we 
to all the casualties of the weather, which is of | shall enquire, First, what the temple meant in 
no certain form, which is in no two instances the | the old ec sonomy,— Second, what the New Tes 





same in shape, arrangement, or material, which | tament gives us reason to suppose is its antitype, 
the architect constructs at the instigation of his ' or doctrine. 

own fancy—it i is heinous folly to maintain that | First. It would be wrong to approach the sub- 
this anoma!'ous thing is analogous to that temple | ject without making the avowal, that it is one in 


whose plan came down from Heaven, whose | which knowledge has made but little advance. 
a great magazine of figures, of 


distributions and utensils were fixed with rig- |r he temple is 
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which only a very few are in any degree under- 
stood. ‘The general design, the grand features 
of the building, are so far apprehended, that 


probably most theologians would allow, in a some- 
what loose manner 


stronghold for the enemies of the truth so long 
as it lies in the unimproved condition. Until 
the friends of religion can give a reason at least 
for the principal articles in the list, they must 


, that they have a relation to not be astonished that their opponents should 
the structure of the Church of God; but any- persist in treating the subject as one that minis- 
thing more precise than this, is not agreed upon ters to ridicule, aud that is worthy of being as- 
by biblical students. Those who are even mod- sailed. . 
erately acquainted with Scripture are well aware, 
that the list of apparatus that enters into the 
fitting up of the tabernacle or the temple, is vol- 
uminous and minute in a degree that perplexes 
and fatigues the ordinary reader. In each in- 
stance many chapters are occupied with the reci- 
tal of the particular objects that composed the 
sacred furniture. So long is the catalogue, and 
so minute 


Kestricting ourselves to points that are either 
generally admitted, or that would not be very 
tenaciously withstood, the edifice, whether wi 
take it as the tabernacle or the temple, in its 
smaller or in its larger version, belongs to the 
catalogue of figurative objects. That it is a fig- 
ure, all theologians admit; and any controversy 
that might arise would tura upon the d/mens/ons 
and exact import of the fizure. Surveying it 
wore closely, the next remark that would carry 
with it the consent of most scholars, is to the 
Unbelief has considered that it could scarcely effect, that the design of the symbol is to repre- 
have a more plausible charge agalust the Bible | 


», Sent in a house, the economy « of the kingdom of 
than it found in this circumstanee. It has: heaven, 


the circumstances that enter into the 
give n expre ession to the feeling in suc sh remarks scheme of human redemption. 
as the following— 


ure the directions in comparison with 
the seem uy importance of the subject, that scep 
ticism has aimed many of its blows at this point. 


great 
—‘Ts it agreeable t Oo any sane) (To be continued.) 
views we might form of the di: guity of a ‘divine | 

revelation, that so very large a space should be} a" 
dedicated to mere upholstery? We might sup-| 
pose it conformable to the superstition of hea-) yey oF WILLIAM AND ELIZABETH SHIPLEY. 
thens, who set great value upon things which: | 

strike the senses and excite the faney, that one} 
of their rubrics should dwell very minutely upon | 
furniture. Where there is bigotry and ignor-| 
ance, it is to be expected that there should be! 
many chambers of imagery, and a large dis- 
play of tangible or pictorial religion. But does) 
it at all agree with the character of the infinite 
God, that, in the volume which he commnicates 
to men, and which he affirms to be profitable for 
doctrine, for repro if, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness, whole sections should 
be devoted to discussions relative to curtains. 


= borders, candlesticks, knives, spoons, aud had, at a very early period, a powerful agency 
uch mean matters?” lin promoting the settlement : and increase of the 
W e advert town. Whatever may have been its origin, its 
school, e oe nees were highly imrortant to the little 
villaze of W illington, and productive of more 
ps. fruits than usually result from the 
unbridled ramblings of the mind. 
William Shipley was born in Leicestershire, 
England, in the year 1693. His wife was the 
daughter of Robert and Ann Tatnall, from whom 
are descended all the families of the Tatnalls, 
the Leas, the Canbys, the Shipleys, and Prices, 
in the neighborhood of the Brandywine Mills, 
But and all the Richardson’s and Latimers near Mill 
Creek, on the New Pert Road. William Ship- 
ley and his wife, with their three children, Tho- 
mas, Ann, and Elizabeth, embarked at Bristol 
1 England, in the spring of 1725, on board a 
ship bound to Philade Iphia, commanded by a 
Captain Dicks. The vessel was crowded with 
It will continue to afford 2 passengers, having upw: ids of eighty persons on 


From a History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware 


‘ 


| Elizabeth his wife, i s principally taken from a 
manuscript memor: ale book, in the family of 
one of his descendants. To William Ship sle ry, 
Wilmington was indebted for many of its im- 
provements, and much of its prosperity, in its 
infant state. The dream of his wife is related 
as a curious occurrence, without the least desire 
to support or increase any confidence in the wild 
| vagaries of the mind during sleep. It is given 
as a circumstance connected with the history of 
Wilmington,—as a well authenticated fact, which 


The following ao of William Shipley and 





to these remarks of the sceptical | 
because they furnish one of the strongest 
arguments that we “know of in corroboration of 
the statement which we ali that the subject 
of the temple is yet in advance of our know- 
ledge. Wad the Church been able to step for- 
ward i in any very decided manner, and to ap pe nd 
an explanation to each of the articles, sce pi icism 
wight have found fault with some of the glosses, 
might have represented them as far- fetched and 
fanciful, but could scarcely have ventured to re- 
gard the whole subject as so very ludicrous. 


perceiving that this great chapter of the Bible 
that this long catalogue of ob- 
d to remain in a primary state, 
aud was applied to no spiritual ; purpose, uubelief, 
in a very plausible style, took the subject in the 


tate, and made it an argument against the 
whole of Scripture. 


lay undeveloped, | 
Jects was pe rmitt 


raw s 
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board, several of whom afterwards became con- fave you, that it is re desien of Divine Provir 
spicuous and valuable citizens of Wilmington. | dence, that William Shipley and his family 
The ship arrived at Philadelphia in the month} should remove from Ridley and settle here, to 
called July, after a passage of two months. | which, if you submit, you shall become instru- 
During the voyage the small pox appeared | ments of great benefit to the place and people ; 
vu board, of which several of the passen-} and the blessing of Heaven shaff’descend upon 
gers died. This circumstance so alarmed the | you and your labors. 
inhabitants of that city that they assembled When Elizabeth Shipley awoke, this dream 
in*erowds, and ordered the ship to leave the | remained vividly and deeply impressed on her 
place. She dropped down the river, and an-| memory. In the morving she related it to her 
chored off the Swedes’ church, near which the | husband, with all its extraordinary particulars. 
passe ngers lande d, and were kindly received by Ile smiled at the brightne ss of her imagination, 
a persun named Barnes, who conducted them | and, perhaps, also at the lportance she seemed 
through a dense forest, (in which they saw] to attach to the visionary occurrences of the nar- 
plenty of wild game,) to a house near South | rative: at the same time remarking that he did 
a called-the “ Blue House Tavern.” After} uot think it probable they should ever become 
the passengers had recovered from the small] pox, | iahabitants of her fairy-land ! 
and their quarantine had expired, they were Closely occupied with the cares of an inereas- 
permitted to enter the town, and were taken to} ing family, and the duties of her station, the 
the “ Boatswain and Call,” a public house, near | scenes of Elizabeth Shipley’s dream gradually 
the draw-bridge in Front street. One of the | faded away ; and, during several successive years, 


passt ngers says that on the way from the Swedes’ } she seldom or never thought on the subject. 
thurch to this tavern, they passed but three or 


‘They were settled on a fine large tract of land, 
four ho JUSeS, the trees cleared away immediate ly fin a ood neighborhood, surrounded by their 
round them, and without any ine ‘losure. There 


friends and near relatives, and all within a con- 
was then but two wharves between the Draw- 


venient distance from Philadelphia, the rising 
bridge dock and Market street; one the property metropolis of the colony. Indeed, they had as 
ff Authony Morris, and the other belonging to | little apparent reason to pull up the stakes of 
the estate of the late William Allen. their tent, and venture on a new cstablishment, 


} 
| 
| 
Very soon after his arrival, William Shipley | as any settler in the country. 
| After the lapse of several years, Elizabeth 


purchased a tract of land in Ridley t township, 
about ten or twelve miles southwest of Phila- Shipley believed it to be her duty to makea 
delphia, and there settled with his family. In | religious visit to the meetings of F riends resid- 
the early part of the year 1727, he lost his wife, ing on the peninsula between the Delaware and 
who died after a short illness. In about two Chesapeake bays. The road, which - was: then 
years he again entered the marriage state, with | the great thoroughfare between the eastern and 
Elizabeth Levis, a daughter of Samuel Levis, of | southern colonies, crossed the Brandywine at a 
Springfield, in the county of Chester. She was | place called ‘*the Old Ford.” — It is situate at 
a distinguished minister in the Society of Friends, | the northern extremity of the city, as described 
and in many respects a very extraordinary |in the act of incorporation, and just below the 
old Rockbourn factory. When the waters of the 
creck are low, the fording place may be plainly 
seen. It isdistinguishxble from other parts of the 
channel by its smooth sandy bottom, and by the 
absence of rocks, which had been removed to 
make the stream passable, before the public 
were able to erect a bridge. From the Brandy- 
wine, the road passed up the hill by the public 
cemetery, and thence over the high lands west 
of the city. It is still open from the Kennett to 
the Lancaster turnpike, and continues to be 
known by its old name, “ the king’s road.” 
Through the waters at that ford, and along 
this road. Elizabeth Shipley y had to pass on her 
way to the peninsula. (Quietly pursuing her 
journey and ascending the hill, she arrived ata 
spot in tlhe road near the eastern end of the stone 
wall, which incloses the orchard late the pro- 
perty of John Way. Near this point Samuel 
Peterson, a Swedish settler, had erected for him- 


woman. 

It was soon after her marriage that she had 
the important dream to which we have alluded. 
She dreamed she was travelling on horseback, in 
a southerly direction, accompanied by a person 
in the character of a euide. The country 
through which she passed, appeared to be gene- 
rally in its wild, original state, with few roads 


and no bridges across the principal streams of 
vater. After travelling a considerable distance 
trom her home, she dreamed they ascended a 
high Will, from the summit of which a landscape 
f surpassing beauty opened on the view. Slop- 
ing lawns, wide rich vallies, broad rivers, and 
winding streams, lay stretched out before them, 
interspersed with tall forests, clumps of trees, 
and here and there a settler’s cabin. On the 
presentation of this delightsome prospect, Eliza- 
beth Shipley inquired of her guide, what country 
this was. He replied, it is a new settlement, 
and from its natural advantages is likely to be- 
come very populous; and I am authorized to in- | which had covered the southern declivity of the 





! self a humble cabin, and cleared away the forest, 
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hill. Here, suddenly raising her eyes, a widely 
extended prospect opened on her view; it was 
the same bright and beautiful seene which had 
been so deeply impressed on her imagination in 
the aforesaid dream. On the south, there were 
the beautiful sloping lands descending into the 
Mill Creek, the rich green meadows of Deer 
Creek and Middleburg; there was the meander- 
jng Christeen, with its rich bordering of reeds. 
On the eastern side of it Long-hook and Crane- 
hook, and the Old-ferry point, with the lower | 
alluvial lands intervening 
woods, or clothed 


all covered with | 
with verdure. And beyond | 
all these the creat river Ly lawar re spre ading | 
abroad its waters, and glittering in the sun. 
Although Elizabeth Shipley had, in fact 
never before seen this beautiful lan Iscupe, yet 
every part of it seemed as familiar to her eye as 
the scenery round her own dwelling. She 
reined in ber ventle steed, 
time contem iplating the 
at the sume time silently wondering at the exact 
similitade between her dream and the reality, 
While thus engaged, her mind was renewedly 
impressed with the belief, that it would be con- 
sistent wih the will that 
remove to the tlement. 
Kliz«beth Shiple y now proceeded on her jour- 
ney, and affer ac complis shine the object of her 
visit, returned to her home in Ridley. When 
a suitable op portuni ity occurred, she re lated to her 
husband the circumstance 
ticularly the singular cvincidences she had dis- 
covered between the landscape of her dream and 
a real scene in the vicinity of the Christina. 
From the little now known of William Shipley’s 
character, it is very that he was a 
thoughtful, prudent man, not very liable to be 
caught and carried away with visionary schemes ; 
but rather resembling the good man of old, who 
must needs try the fleece, “ wet and dry,” 
he would yield 


now 
considerable 
widely-extended view, 


and sata 


divine they should 


new set 
‘s of her tr: eae 


and par- 


obvious 


before 


to the most plausible presenta- 
tions. It is said that on quictly lis 
his wife's narrative, he 
“Tt, may do to 
William Shipley was doing very well at Ridley, 


tening to 
gently put it by, saying, 
think about another time.” 
and he knew it was a maxim, founded on the 
general experience of mankind, that it best 

* Jet well-enough alone.’ | 

At a proper time his wife renewed the sub- 
Her views and teelings in ge to it | 
were more and more confirmed. She declared 
to him her full conviction, that it would he right 
for them to remove; and so confident was she 
in the promise of the divine ae that she 
told him she would be perfect! 
should or make over, all” his estate in 
tidley to the children of his first wife, and 
that she would cheerfully trust to Providence 
and the sucecss of the enterprise for the settle- | 
ment of her own 

The full persuasion of 


satis tle d he 


assign, 


Klizabeth Shipley 


a 


that! 


ithis spot iu no ordinary de 


| senses, 
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called to settle at Wilmington, and 
her firm confidence in the rectitude of her views 
in relation to the event, at length induced her 
husband to visit the new settlement. With 
great confidence in the judgment and prudene 
of his wife, he nevertheless wished to examine 
the subject for himself. 
he found it situate betwe 
different character. The one on the north, 
rocky and rough, having, witbin four miles of 
| the settlement, a fall of one hundred and twenty 
feet; the one ou the south having a deep chan- 

wl, with a tide that rose and fell about seven 
feds The sagacious mind of William Shipley 
soon perceived that nature had desigued to favor 
ree; that the river 
on the north was admirably adapted for mills 
and manufactories, while the other was as well 
suited to navigation and commerce. He wus 
satisfied with the 
had been 
lich had produced 
own understanding. Before he returned, he 
purchased av lot at the corner of Marke 
and Second ts, and, before the 
year, he bought more than twelve 
lying between Se 
ing from Market 
West street. 

In the ; 1745, Elizabeth Shipk ‘y, In com- 
pany with Esther White, another distinguished 
minister of the Society of Friends, residing in 
Wilmington, visited, on a religious concern, their 
friends in North Carolina, from they 
sailed for Kngland, and travelled Great 
Britain and Lreland. They returned in 1745 
that time considered one of the 
greatest ministers of her own profi ssion on the 
She lived to see Wil- 
mineton grow to be the largest town in the State 
of Delaware, and departed this life in the fall of 
1777, at the advanced age of cighty-seven years, 
having retained the full possession of her meutal 
faculties tu the end of her days. 
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year 
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continent of America. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 


neer calling the 
this ait i trus 


The article in the Intellis 
tention of Kriends to 
found a response In many minds. Not tl 

merely receiving literary instruction on that day 
of the week is especially valuable, but that the 
assemblage of children on that day, and for the 
purpose designated, combines opportunities for 
religious and moral instruction, presented by 1 

other oceasion. Such assemblages would torm 
appropriate opportunities to inculcate and illus- 
trate the distinguishing doctrines of our Society 
Frient is who have reflected much upon this sub- 
ject, have doubtless perceived that many of our 
youth are growing up witha very limited know- 
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ledge, even theoretically, of the prin ‘iples and 
doctrines and testimonies which distin; guish us 
from every other denomination. 

I believe there are many parents who feel 
their own inability to supply these de fic ‘iencies, 
and who would gladly avail themselves of such 
opportunities for the instruction of thei ire ‘iniiliee 
as would be afforded by the means herein allud- 


ed to. 


These 














outward instrumentalities are not re- 
citedas a substitute for the operation of the divine 
principle; but while we adhere tenaciously to the 
fundamental doctrine of the light within, let us 
not cease to remember, that inthe material world, 
although the ITusbandman does indeed 
furnish the soil and the seed, still the productive- 
ness of the seed, as exemplified in the parable, 
depends mainly upon the condition and culture 
of the ground upon which it is sown. 

The advantages of outward means in promot- 
ing our spiritual welfare and prosperity as a 
religious body, may be illustrated by the voice 
of the outward creation, by which we are remind- 
ed that though the soft showers might descend, 
and the sun continue to pour its genial influence, 
still without the labor 













great 


and co-operation of man 









this earth with all its now beautiful ficlds and 
cultivated gardens, would soon revert into an 


interminable wilderness. 
The sentiments herein advanced m ay be sup- 
ed to favor a spirit of sectarianism 
it is desirable we ee 1 avoid errors upon this 
hand ; is it not a query worthy of consideration, 


so 


profession sitting too lightly upon us, that in 
the exuberance of our Christian 
may place too light an appreciation upon doc- 
trines and testimonies, the very liberty of 
lnculeating which our fathers passed through “a 
great fight of affliction.’’ 

And if we neglect to impress upon the minds 
of the youth of our Society, the importance of our 
distinguishing testimonies, it is not to be 
posed that they will be scrupulous sly observant 
of those disciplinary ré quire ments, the import- 
ance of which we have omitted to inculcate and 
impress upon them. 

The history of our Society, if 
ve stis ated, I think would establish th 
the propos sition, that its prosperity or decline, 
has been mainly influenced by the presence or 
al religious family instruction ; 
our youth are at present sustaining a loss for the 
want of adequate religious instruction, it be 
- important question in what manner, 

rou oh what instrumentalities this defi 
can be b est supp lied 7 

Some diversity of sentiment will likely appe: 
as to what may be the most eligible means "a 
which the present wants of society in this re- 
can be best supplied, but this diversity 
opinion should not be permitted 
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srect 
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to ¢ pt rate dis- 


INTE ieee ies 


; but while 


whether there is not a possibility of our religious 


liberality, we | 


sup- i 


and if 


of 


cour: ingly upon pe who feel the weight of 
this concern ; and who are endeavoring herein 
to pursue the path of duty as marked out by 
the impression of truth upon their own minds. 
G. F. 


Matinacoch, Long Island, 11th mo. 1860. 
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According to the notice in the 37th number 
of the Intelligencer, a Conference was held in 
Friends of 
Baltimore, on the subject of Education, and the 
Boarding Sche i, 


youth of both sexes can be instructed under the 


Race street Meeting House, with 


establishment of a where our 


eare of the Society, and qualified for teachers. 
At this meeting, a committee was appointed to 
Friends from Baltimore, in a like 


unite with 


Conference with Friends of New York, and we 


| are requested to state that they have appointed 


a meeting to be beld in that city, at Twenty- 


iseventh street Meetin ig House, on Second day 
| evening, 10th inst., at 7 o’clock. 
-~~<er- — 


A 


| Friends 


of 


Poor, 


Stated Meeting of The Association 
for the relief of the 


will be held on 7th day evening 





suffering 
the Sth inst. at 


o's 


| 72 o’clock, at the usual place, south west cor- 


|ner of Sthand Arch Sts. (over E. 


Store,) to which the attention of 


Parrish’s Drug 


Friends inter- 


ested is respectfully invited. 
Phila’a, 12th Mo. ad, 1860. 


+ ~er> + 


Subscribers to N. Richardson’s publication of 


i Story’s Conversations xnd Ancedotes, are re- 


ep to send their orders, as early as conve- 
nient, to T. 1. Zell, 459 Market St 


with proper directions for forwarding the books. 


«, ACC ynpanlea 
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11th mo.. 
the a year of 
a member and Elder of 
whose WwW a be dee ply 
—a father in the 
counsel in times of trial and proving 
comforter and sustainer of those 
to bang down with discouragement 
Sal m Su 


1860, inte 
The 
Monthly 
felt by 


hose 


Diep. on the 19th of in Salem 
BensaMiIn Griscom, in 
dec eased was 
Meeting, 


bis ige. 
Salem 
and one loss 
many of his friends; church, w 
1 was consoling ; 
—-a whose hands 
were ready 

The following appeared in the 
the notice of his death, 

In the death of this aged man, and exemplary 
we minded to allude briefly to his history. 
was a native of Cumberlind Co., N. J., and bei: 
an orphan at the early age of thirteen years, he 
stone and 
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last years of his life he 


thought, and was frequently referred to in matters 
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temptations, trials, and evils that surround the orphan’s 
life. After a few years employment at his trade, he 
engaged in the occupation of farming, and was a suc- 
cessful man in that line of business. He was the subject 
of many trials, which he bore with Christian patience ; 
aud was one of those prosecuted in the U: S. Court, for 
the escape from slavery of the Philip family, in the 
year 1852. When he was reviled. he reviled not 
again ; when he was persecuted he suffered it Seldom 
do we observe any one so little inclined to reply, 
when censured, being often heard to say, there was 
ttle benefit in debating with censorious minds. His 
last illness was the effect of advanced age; a peace- 
ful serenity hovered over him, and he met his ap- 
proaching end with the dignified composure of a 
redeemed wind. 


S 


‘ 





Diep, On Third-day morning, the 27th ult., of ner- 
vous typhoid fever, Davip ELiis, in the 78th year of 
hisage. He was for many years an Elder of Green 
Monthly Meeting. <A long life of active use- 
combined with true Christian benevolence, 
had endeared him to a large circle of friends end ac- 
quaintances, in many ef whose hearts his memory 
will be empulmed with lively feelings of affection. 


street 


fulness, 


——, on the third of First month, 1860, Levi Lu- 
ENS, aged ninety-two years, six months and ten days, 
1. member of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
St of Ohio. 

Our above named f: 


t 
ite 


nd 


end 


the western country, a 


this place was then called, 
having produced 


a certificate from Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Virginia, dated the 7th day of the 12th 
month, 1807, to Miami Monthly Meeting, held the 14th 
lay of the 7th month, 1808, for himself and wife, and 
five children. 


He settled in the woods, 


A 


about three miles east- 
wardly from Waynesville, where the Monthly Meeting 
is held, but in years he had a pretty large 
farm, for that day, opened with comfortable buildings ; | 
n Which farm he continued to reside the remainder 
f his days. He was a consistent and useful member 
society, and a steady attender of religious meet- 
ugs while of physical ability; but for several of the 
afflicted with rheumatic 
ifections in his limbs, that confined him nearly al- 
ether to his owa h He was a man that 
ordinary powers of mind and 


f 


a tew 


f 
I 


was 


ouse. 


ssessed more than 


‘ 


{ difficulty among his neighbors, for advice, or as 


in umpire, yet he was not gifted with great conver- 


was an early settler in | 


| Monthly Meeting, 
and Jane Smedley. 


contains the fol 


1794. 
little 


instruction 


vice of science.” 


tical character. 


silver and platinu 
first edition of the 
lation,’ of whicl 


il 
L836. 





which were regarded as per 
" . 4 1? 
succeeded, by employing intense cold 


sure, in liquefyin 


prentice | to a bookbinder. 
averse to the trade, but led him ¢ 
bvoks, the construction of machines, 


taken, and r quested his assist 


and only d 


-- ~<4128> + 


in his 


7 


performance of chemical experiments 
a course of lectures by Sir Humphrey 
|} 1812, he sent him a copy of the not 


rece i 


Davy 


Faraday, as secretary and scientific assist 
companied Pavyin travelling, whict 
till April 1815, when he returne 
stitution, with which he has ever si 
nected, b coming profe ssor ¢ f chen i try in 1s: : 


Ilis earlier researches were emin 


He inv esti: 


ture of steel, and the character 


wm. In 1&z 
» work on “ 
a seconua ec 


Mis 
hi 


@ and even 


i In L830 he published a valuable p: per 


‘ 
( 
] 


aughter of Benjamin 


A recent number of the Scientific American 
lowing sketch of Professor Fara- 
day, taken from Appleton’s Cyclopedia 

Michael Faraday, an English chemist and 
natural philosopher, was born in London in 
The son of a smith, ‘he received but 


youth, and was ap- 
His tastes were 


' 


» the study of 
nd the 
Hearing 


ry 
iv 


y, in 
he had 
tanee to enable him 


“to eseape from trade and to enter into the ser- 


ved the application 


favorably, and in March, 1813, appointed Fara- 
d ? i 


day chemical as-istant in the Jaboratory cof the 
| - . . . . 7 

| royal institution. Inthe autumn of the same year 
| 


nt, ac- 


was continued 


Ito the royal in- 
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It contained full deseripti ns of the ap- 
paratus, and was the only practi 
various operations of the laboratory. 
menting upon gases, as carbonic a 


‘al euide for the 
Experi- 

id and others 
ment In form, he 
and pres- 
solidifying them 
n the 


sational powers, but would give his opinion or * Manufacture of Glass for Opti val Purpos s," 
lyment ina few words. In our meetings of dis- | and introduced a new variety, which he formed 
pline, he was often put upon appointments, especially | of silica, boracic acid, and oxyd of lead Le 
hstruse and difficult cases, but was rarely beard | was early interested in electrical researches, as 
give a sentiment voc ally In any suc h meeting. ‘ ° . oa . . . 
The writer of this remembers well a trite remark | HOtNng Davy iu 1820, in pres th a 

uade to him, soon afer he commenced business for | entcred up mn by Oerste d, on the r ‘lations of 
m-elf, by the deceased. which was about in these electricity and magnetism ; and in 182+ he per- 

3: “ When p ople are doing we/l, a3 to acquiring | furmed for the first time the remarkable experi 

* things of this world, they frequently get uneasy; | mont, developing the close connection of ties 
and Want to do beth | Z es 

. 3 ; | two forees, of causing a magnet fl mafing on mer- 

—— At her residence, near Poy}lar Ridge, Cayuga} ees wales yo : ca 

., N. Y., the Lith ot th mo., 1860, Saran Ann |‘ mr) to revolve Ces os — 

low of Joun Meruirr, in the 88th year of her age, | wire, and again a conductor to rotat round a 

‘member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. | fixed magnet The m ignet still ine vi ler- 
— On the 15th of Sth mo., at Ledyard, Cayuga Co., ful, was made to revolve with great rap lity 

. Y., after a lingerirg illness, borne with Christian | when an electrie:l current was passe lover half 
ttitude, Jonn Prior, in the 74th year of his age. is — Q?1 the first of tl rl , 
With quiet sweetness his spirit took its flight. We its | nath. In 188 _ o as aa 8 } ' 
ourn, but would not call him back, for his is gain. papers, ait rwards collreted and we wee ee 
—In Willistown, Chester Co., on the 30th of <meta form waver the — ne are ntal 

the Lith mo., 1860, Renecca Cox, wife of Bennett Cox, Researches in Electricity, —— the 
the 32d year of Ler age, a member of Goshen |“ Philos yphical Transactions.” TI wer n= 
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tinued in this and in other scientific journals, 
and were finally collected in 3 vols. 8vo. (Lon- 
don, 1859, 1844 and 1855.) They contain the 
results of a series of original and systematically 
conducted investigations, extended through many 
years, in one of the most obscure fields of physi- 
eal research; and they abound in brilliant dis- 
coveries, the eredit of which no one contests with 
Faraday. The most important of these re- 
searches relate to electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion; the induction of electric currents from 
other currents and from magnets leading him to 
the discovery of magneto-electricity ; the in- 
fiuence of the magnet on all bodies leading to 


the division of magnetics and diama-magnetics, ' 


and the optical changes induced by magnetism. 


His experiments showing that the amount of 


any compound substance decomposed by an elec- 


trical current is proportioned to the quantity of 


electricity employed, and that the elements sepa- 


rated in the sume time are in the proportion of 


their atomic weights, make it highly probable 
that electricity force as chemical 
affinity, and that it is generated by chemical 
action only. The fact which he discovered, that 
just enough ele ctricity venerat d by the oxyda- 
tion in the battery of one atom of zine to decom- 


is the same 


pose one atom of water, is additional proof of | 


the same conclusion. He proved, moreover, the 


identity in the nature of electricity, whether | 


derived from the battery, the frictional machine, 


thermal or magnetic action, or animal bodies, | 


and explained the wonderful differences in its 
manifestations resulting from its development in 
intensity or In quantity. 

Professor Farad Ly holds the highest rank 
among popular lecturers, as well as among origi- 
nal experimenters. He has made it a practice 
to give lectures one evening in the week, not 
exclusively for the benefit of the classes of-the 


institution ; and the interest he has excited in 


1 | 
these, causes them to be regarded amoug the 


attractions of London in the winter season. lie 
makes them interesting by perfect ease and sim- 


plicity of manner, while wholly absorbed in his 


. } hie ¢t F } 
subject, and oy Lis talent of clearly explaining 


ples, at the 
fully conducting the experiments that illustrate 
it. Tew sclentitic 
distinctions from learned societies and institu- 
They have, however, failed to tempt 
him from the post into which he was installed 
by his early patron, or to deprive him of the 
natural modesty and artlessness of character 


its princi 
men have received so many 


tions. 


that secure to him an esteem more desirable than 
that called forth by the highest talents. he 
Queea of Kngland allotted to him, in 1858, a 
residence at Hampton Court, and since 1835 he 
has received a pension of £300 a year. 
siti 

Hasty resolutions aro of the 

rnd to be equally avuided.—Venn. 
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. ° ° i 
same time that he is skil- 


nature of vows, 


TRAVELS IN THE AMOOR. 
(Continued from page 604.) 


“The author, with an artillery officer, in a 
light tarantas, had once been driven with Cos. 
sack horses to an aoul about sixty versts from 
the piquet, where our attendants left us to return 
home with their horses the following morning, 
Having spent some days in pheasant shooting 
we prepared to leave our hospitable host, to vis 
another chief, who lived at a five hours’ ride dig 
tant. Our friend provided us with horses an 


| an escort of his Kirghis, who, with the help of 


our two Cossacks, succeeded in fastening six t 
| our tarantas. One of our men mounted the box, 
‘and took the reins of the wheelers, and four 
| Kirghis rode the others. But all their efforts 
}could not make them move the carriage a sin 

| yard. 

“The old chief was exceedingly Angry, and 
ordered six more to be attached, with broal 
| straps of hide across their chests, and ropes forw- 
ing traces—rather slender tackle for rampart 
and plunging animals. The lines of horses aud 
men made a formidable contrast with our small 
vehicle at their heels ; but the chief felt that th 
honor of his cattle was at stake. Whendhe word 
was given to procecd, some of the team reared 
Sand plunged on one side, as they felt the traces 
tighten against their ribs; others bounded in th 
opposite direction, seemingly intent upon tearin 
the carriage in half. During the confusi 
| which followed the leaders made a 
rushed up to the carriage, appearing more in- 
clined to ride than draw. After many efforts 
they were once more got into line, with mounted 

Kirghis on both sides of each pair. This sue- 
ceeded, and away they went at a gallop, whil 
the Kirghis shouted with joy as they rushed 
ward over the plain.” 

Many details in the work will intercst 
naturalist. We quote an anecdote destined, 
doubt, to find its way into 
| book :— , 

“[ have mentioned in my former work the 
the bearcoot is trained fur hunting by the Kirghis 
But [ have sail nothing of his prowess in his 
wild state, when he sports on his own accoust 
lund sometimes plunders other ravagers of thei 

prey. The following incident will illastrate hi: 
power and courage, besides showing | 


louble, and 


many boy’s 
J ; 


would prove a formidable opponent to any uv 
armed man, if hunger prompted him to disput 
possession of his game. 


the sk; 
were seen soaring high above the crags to tl 
south, which were too abrupt to ride over, W 
therefore piqueted our horses to feed, and beg 

to ascend the mountain slope. In about an hou 
and a half we reached the summit, and descend: 
ed into a small wooded valley, when we obser'- 
ed the bearcoots wheeling round towards ¢) 


“Three of these dark monarchs of 


iE 


ppper en 


javing y 
uiles, we 
valley ( 
ort of th 
yrrent fr 
nountait 
ine. In 
bod luxu 
slopes fu 
rerdure, 
bd with : 
“ We 
mhen a: 
view. = 
three WO 
ravenous 
pieces W 
rared to 
and crey 
jn range 
rifles, wl 
ree be; 
: SWOOP). 
shall scCc 
- Pre 
n arrov 
the othe 
croup, t 
tantly 
ng ye 
la a fev 
prey : Ol 
an the 1 
ug the 
with his 
another 
the anit 
~The 
set up | 
over ; | 
white s 
wolf rol 
beare@oo 
ommel 
tack ha 
that ne 
raise a 
juct. 
lofty er 
} acher 
bravely 
“ My 
vast. fo 
thoroug 
animals 
them ; 
was the 
ed.’” 
We) 
tions of 
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ypper end, in whic b die ction we hastened. | geographical ain ils and for the sketches ot 
javing gone at a quick walk for about three | characteristic scenery with which it is illustrat- 
piles, we reached a rocky glen that led us intojed. Mr. Atkinson cares quite as much for 
valley of the Bean, known to be a favorite re- | plains, rivers, and mountains as for men in those 
grt of the animals we were seeking. A small | far lands ; he has a painter's pleasure in the rock 
rent ran foaming through its centre, and|and water, and as to the ground he traverses, 
nountains rose on each side | far above the. snow- | has also science enough to tell him what to tell 
ine. In singular contrast with the rich foliage : 

snd luxuriant herbage in the valley, the lower — 
slopes facing the south were almost destitute of 
yerdure, while those facing the north were cloth- ON THE PEAK OF MONTE ROSA. 
bd with a dense forest. 
“ We h: ud s ares ly ente ‘red this sylv: in spot A world of clou Is and mountains lay ben: 
hen a aie spectacle was presented to our} me. Switzerland, with its pomp of summits 
view. A larg ‘maral had been hunted down by | Was clear and grand ; Italy was also grand, but 
three wolves, who had just seized him, and the | more than half obscured Dirk cumulus and 
rnvenous brutes were tearing the noble animal to | dark erag vied in savagery, while at other places 
pieces while yet breathing. We inst: intly pre- | white snows and white clouds he! eld equ ul rivalry 
pared to inflict punishme nt on two of the be usts, The seo ype :d valle VS of Monte Rosa itself were 
wid crept quietly along under cover to get with- | magnificent, all gleaming in the bright sunlight 


; } ; . 
i range. We succee dk d, and were le velli Ing our | —tossed and torn at inte rvi ils, and seuding fr 
| their rents and walls the magical blue of the ice. 


rifles, when Sereze called my‘ attention to two 
. . } j 
20 heronatty poising aloft and preparing for Ponderous xeves lay upon the mountains ap- 


:swoop. Ele wei ‘Don’t fire, and we | psrently motionless, : eae . 
lsluggish, but indicating irresistible dynam 


energy, which moved them slowly to their doom 
in the warmer valleys below. I thought of my 











From Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 











hut suggesting motion— 


shall see some gran: a nt” 

“Pres sutly ove of the eagles shot down like 
narrow, and was almost instantly followed by 
the other. When within about forty yards of the position ; it was the 


soup, the wolves caught sight of them, and in-| stood alone upon that wild peak. and were t 
tantly stood on the defensive, showing their} imagination let loose amid the surrounding 
lng yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. | agencies, and permitted t dwell upon perils 

uber from his — I 


laa few seconds the first beareoot struck his| Which separated the clim 


first time that a man had 


the 


prey : one talon was fixed on bis back, the other dare say curious fee slings m rht have bee eu- 
mm the upper part of his neek, completely secur- gendered. But [ Was pro! ip t — HT allt th ugits 
ig the head, while he tore out the wolf’s liver| which might lessen my -treneth, or interfe 


with the calm application of it. in jail 
an accident made me shudder. While taking 
. hich 1 } ++ ] m ¢ha 
the cork from a bottle which is aeposifed on tie 
: ; ie e 
top, and which contains the names of those whe 
the mountain, my axe slipy 





with his b ak. The « the r beareoot had seized 
mother wolf, and shortly both were as lifeless as 
e animal they had hunted. 
‘The third brute snarled when his comrades 
tup their wailing howls, and started for the} have ascended 
out of my h ind, and slid some thirty fee 
The thought of losing it made my 


wer; he was soon within ran ge, when a puff of taway 
from me. 
flesh creep, for without i 
ly impossible. I regained it. and look 
with an affection which might be bestowed upon 
tack had been made with so much gallantry,|a living thing, for it was literally my staff ot 
that neither the old hunter nor myself could | life under the circumstances. One look more 
raise a rifle against them, or disturb their ban- | over the cloud capped mountains of Italy, and 
juct. When satisfied, they soared up to some |then I turned my back upon them and e 
ifty crags, and Sergw took off the skins of the | menced the descent 
achers, which he intended keeping as trophies The brown crags s 
bravely won by the eayles. ’ kind of friendly recognition, and, with a surer 
“ My old friend had spent thirty years in the | and firmer fe eling than | possessed on ascending, 
rast forests and mountains of Asia. He was} I swung myself from crag to crag and from led ge 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the surprised myself 
animals, and the ee race that inhabit j 
them; and the daring attack by the bearcoots 


he had witness- 


white smoke rose from S ree’s rifle, and the 
wolf rolled over dead. The report startled the 
learcoots, but we remained concealed, and they 


mmenced their repast on the stag. Their at- 


descent would be utter- 
d upou it 


t 
t 






emed to look at me with 


to ledge with a velo ity that 
[ reached the summit of the Kamm, and saw the 


party which I had passed an hour and a halt 


before, eme ring from one of the hollows of the 
‘aped from the edac 


ry 


was the most itil scene 
eq ”’ 

1. 

We have quote d only from those lighter por- 
tions of the book which will ensure its popularity, 


but it is most to be valued for its interes ting 


mountain; they had 
which now lay alee en 5 ae m and me. ‘The 
thoucht of the possible loss of my axe at the 
summit was here forcibly revived, for without it 
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I dared not take a sin wie step. My first care was 
to auchor it firmly in the snow, so as to enable it 
to bear at times nearly the whole weight of my 


body. In some places, however, the anchor had 
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but a loose hold; the ‘cornice’ to which I 
have already referred became granular, and the 
handle of the axe went throug ch it up to the 
head, still, however, remaining loose. Some 


amount of trust bad thus to 
the staff and placed in the 
mixture of ear 


} . 
areicssucss 


be “withdrawn from 
limbs. <A 
ind anxiety 
fills the mind on such oceasions. 


curious 
sometimes 
I often caught 


myself humming a verse of a frivolous song, but 
this was mechanical, and the substratum of a 
man’s feelings under such circumstances is real 
arnestness. The precipice to my left was a 
continual pre: di of eantion, and the slope to 


my right was hardly less impressive. [ looked 


down the former b ut rarely. and sometimes de- 
scended for a considerable time without looking 


beyond my own footsteps. The power of a thought 
was illustrated on one of 


I had 
descended with extreme slowness and caution 
for some time, when looking over the edge of | 
the cornice I saw a row of pointed rocks at some | 
distance below me. These I felt must receive 
me if I slippe d over, and i thought how before 
reaching them I might so break my fall as to 
arrive at them unkilled. “This thought enabled 
me to double my speed, and 
barrier 


occasions. 


i * 
ihese 


is longas the spiky | 
ran parallel to my track, T held my staff} 
in one hand, and contented myself with a slight | 
pressure upon it. 

I came at length toa place where the edge 
was solid ice, which rose to 


the level of the} 
eornice, the latter appearing as if merely stuck 
against it. A greove ran between the ice and 


snow, and along this s "0 i 
cornice became unsif | [ had to betake my- 

self to the The a > was really perilous, 
but encouraging myself by the reflection that | 
it would not last long, L carefully and deliber- | 
ately hewed steps, causing them to dip a little 
inward, so as to afford a purchase for the heel of | 
my boot, never forsaking one till the next was | 
ready, and never wielding my hatchet until my | 
balance was secured. I was soon at the bottom 


L marched until the 


ice. 
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But yet, as on the passing wind 
Is borne the little seed, 

Which blooms unbeeded as a flower, 
Or as a noisome weed. 


yorter 
k my seat 1 


to st 













tion house. 
scompany O 
\way- —whe, 
site d the Cel 
jainted with 
itistic s,as W 
np, of whiel 
being ¢ moreo\ 


So often will a singlé word, 
Unknown, its end fulfil, 
And bear in seed, the flower 

Of actions good or ill. 





and fruit 
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SONG OF 


From the Journal. 


THE BROOK. 

From the spring beneath the beech-tree, 
Where the bubbling waters rise ; 

There began my wayward wanderings, 
"Neath the blue of summer skies. 


THE ation and 


nd it in his 
ration res 
rise. 
Our coach 
Hort distance 
lide e of ele 
oht, as Li 
ett On 
ire, Which 
ble either t 
‘ the earth 
« This,” 
he famous 
he neighbor 
p easily be 
“] have 
ave been | 
memorial. 
thousand 
had been t 
“Very | 
anticipated 
Mr. Smoot 
venient bi 
tion for it 
editions o! 
philosoph. 
sermons, 
tracts fre 
doo sage: 
mentarie 
by some 
into am: 
be filled 
It rea 

bridge v 


Like a thread of liquid crystal, 
By some fairy fingers spun— 
Lengthening out my tiny current, 
Day and night I tireless run. 


Through the meadow, where the 
Fleck the emerald turf with snow, 

With the sunshine on my bosom, 
Singing merrily I go. 


daisies 


Through the wood, with troops of sh: 
Dancing to the restless leave: : 
Where the wild vines o’er me streaming 
Many a quaint, weird chaplet weaves. 
And the sun, like golden rain-drops, 
Filters through the oaken screen, 
Where the moss-beds and the lichens 
Edge my path with tufts of green ! 


idows 


Down the rocky hillside sliding 
In and out, from stair to stair, 
Till, midway the rocks o’ersweeping 
One swift plunge, the last, 
Then, from out the white foam — 
rue the mill ‘7 mi me my way 


I dare. 


Green with moss for many a — 


Underneath the little foot-bridge 
Where the sunburnt children fish, 
With their bare feet dangling downward 
For my cooling lips to kiss. 
Iliding in the rocky shadows, 
Shining by the dusty way 
Murmuring by the lowly cottage, 
Whispering neath old turrets gray. 
Chiming this refrain forever, 
As I tinkling ripple on ; 
’Tis the heart we bear within us 


if the Kamm, fairly out of danger, and, full of | eve ree ay ey ar OOO: very fo; 
glad vigor, | bore swiftly down upon the 7 ce a - Smooth 
in nadvanee of me. It was an « asy tas k for me { THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD.—AN ALLEGORY its foun’ 
to fuse myself among them as if I had been an | BY N. HAWTHORNE, crowdec 
old acquaintance, and we joyfully slid, galloped | Not a great while ago, passing through the § Were en 
and rolled together down the redline of the 'oate of dreams, I visited that region of the gentlen 
mountain earth in which lies the famous City of Destruc- § over W! 
<0 tion. It interested me much to learn that by ff atthe : 

. | the public spirit of some of the inhabitants a § us ¢ 

ee Seen | railroad has recently been established between wicket 
SEED-WORDs. this populous and flourishing town and the Ce- will re 

Mwas nothing—a mere idle word lestial eity. Having a little pert er tat,.2 hands = . 
Fete eubelens tiga thas tli, I resolved to gratify a liberal curiosity by making § © m ru 

orgot perhaps, a3 soon as said, a trip thither. Accordingly, one ne morning, § &xpan 

And purposeless as well ! after paying my bill at the hotel and directing ff Yan 
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or: ige 


rr 


porter to stow my ™ oki hind u coach, I 

k my seat in the vehicle and set out for the 
tion house. It was my good fortuue to enjoy 
company of a gentleman—one Mr. Smooth- 
way -who, dena he had never actually 
‘ted the Celestial C ity, yet seemed as well ac- 
al with its laws, customs, policy, and 
itistic 
n,of which he 
being moreover a 


Was 2 native 
director of the railroad cor- 
ration and one of its largest stockholders, he 
nd it in his power to give me all desirable in- 
rmation respecting that praiseworthy enter- 
rise. 


Our coach rattled out of the city, and ata 
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) 
| 
| 
\ 


| 
| 


s, as with those of the City of Destrue- | 


townsman. 


hort distance from its outskirts passed over a | 
idce of elegant construction, but somewhat too | 


cht, as 1 imagined, to sustain any conside rable | 
ight. On both sides 1 uy an extensive quag- | 
ire, Which could not have been more disagree- | 
ble either to sight or smell, had all the kennels 

f the earth emptied their pollution there. 

“This,” remarked Mr. Smooth-it-away, “ is | 

je famous Slough of Despond—a disgrac e toall | 
he neighb orhood ; ; and the greater, that it might 

s easily be converted into firm ground.”’ 

“[ have understood,’ said I, ‘‘that efforts 
ave been made for that purpose from time im- 
memorial. Bunyan mentions that above twenty 
thousand cartloads of wholesome instructions 
jad been thrown in here without effect.” 

“Very probably! And what effect could be 
inticipated from such unsubstantial stuff? ’’ eried 
Mr. Smooth-it-away. “You observe this con- 
venient bridge. 


We obtained sufficient founda- | fashionable society who are so well fitted to adorn 


| it. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| setting forth towards the (¢ 


| the ticket office. S 


ENCER. 


W 


friend Kvangelist, whi is accustomed to supply 
each pilgrim: with a mystic roll, now presides at 
malicious persons 
of this reputable ¢ 


m 
the iden ity 


} is 
true deny th 


ar- 


}acter with the Evangelist of old times, and even 


pretend to bring competent evidence of an im- 
posture. Without involving myself ina dispute 
[ shall merely observe that, so far as my exper- 
ience goes, the square pieces of pasteboard now 
delivered to passengers are much more 
venient and useful along the road than the 
antique roll of parchment. Whether the y will 
be as readily received at the gate of f the Ce- 
lestial City I decline giving an cpinion. 

A large number of passengers were already 
vt the station house awaiting the departure otf 
|the cars. By the aspect and demeanor of thes« 
persons it was easy to judge that the feelings ot 
the community had undergone a very favorable 
change in reference to the celestial pilgrimage. 
It would have done Bunyan’s heart good to 


coL- 


sec 
Instead of a lonely and ragged man, with a 
huge burden on his back, plodding along sorrow- 
fully on foot while the whole city ho ited alter 
him, here were parties of the first gentry and 
most respectable people in the neighborhood 
‘celestial City as cheer- 


| fully as if the pilgrimage were merely a summer 


| tour. 


Among the gentlemen were characters of 


| deserved eminence—magistrates, politicians, and 
| men of wealth, by whose example religion could 


not but be greatly recommended to their meaner 
brethren. In the ladies’ department, too, I re- 


| joiced to distinguish some of those flowers of 


ion for it by throwing into the slough some | 


editions of books of morality; volumes of French 
philosophy and German rationalism; tracts, 
sermons, and essays of modern clergymen; ex- 
tracts from Plato, Confucius, and various Hin- 
doo sages, together with a few ingenious com- 
uentaries upon texts of Seripture,—all of which, 
by some scientific process, have been converted 
intoa mass like granite. The whole bog might 
he filled up with similar matter.” 

It really seemed to me, however, that the 
bridge vibrated and heaved up and down in a 
very formidable manner; and, spite of Mr. 
Smooth-it-away’s testimony to the solidity of 
its foundation, I should be loath to cross it in a 
crowded omnibus, especially if each passenger 
were encumbered with as heavy luggage as that 
gentleman and myself. Nevertheless we got 
over without accident, and soon found ourselves 
at the station house. This very neat and spa- 
cious edifice is erected on the site of the little 
wicket gate, which formerly, as all old pilgrims 
will recollect, stood directly across the highway, 
and, by its inconvenient narrowness, was a great 
obstruction to the traveller of liberal mind and 
expansive stomach. The reader of John Bun- 





the most elevated circles of the Celestial City 
There was much pleasant conversation about the 
news of the day, topics of business, and politics, 
or the lighter matters of amusements; while 
religion, though indubitably the main thing at 
heart, was thrown tastefully into the b: ackground. 
ven an infidel would have heard little or nothing 
to shock his sensibitity. 
One great convenience 0! 
going on pilgrimage I must not forget to men- 
tion. Our enormous burdens, instead of being 
carried on our shoulders as had been the custom 
of old, were snugly deposited in the baggage 
ear, and, as I was assured, would be delivered 


the new method ot 


| to their respective owners at the journey’s end. 


Another thing, likewise, the benevolent reader 
will be delighted to understand. It may be re- 
membered that there was an ancient feud be- 
t\.een Prince Beelzebub and the keeper of the 
wicket gate, and that the adherents of the 
former distinguished personage were accustomed 
tu shoot deadly arrows at honest pilgrims while 
knocking at the door. This dispute, much to 
the credit as well of the illustrious potentate 
above mentioned as of the worthy and enlight- 
ened directors of the railroad, has been pacifically 


yan will be glad to know that Christian’s oid| arranged on the principle of mutual compromise. 
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The prince’s subjects are now pretty + wemevonlly 


employed about the station house, some in taking 


eare of the baggage, others in collecting fuel, 
feeding the engines, and such congenial occupa- 
tions; and I can conscientiously affirm that 
persons more attentive to their business, more 
willing to accommodate, 

agreeable to the passengers, 
on any railroad. 


or more generally 
are not to be found 
Every good heart must surely 
exult at so satisfactory an arrangement of an 
immemorial difficulty. 

“Where is Mr. Greatheart?” inquired I. 

‘Beyond a doubt the directors have engaged 
th: at famous old chi ampion to be chief conductor 
on the railroad ?”’ 

“ Why, said Mr. Smooth-it-away, with a 
dry cough. *“ Ile was offered the situation of 
brakeman ; but, to tell you the truth, our friend 


” 
no, 


(ireatheart has grown preposterously stiff and | 


narrow in his old a He has so often guided 
pilgrims over the road on foot that he considers 
it a sin to travel in any other fashion. Besides, 
the old fellow had entered so heartily into the 
ancient feud with Prince Beelzebub that he 
would have been perpetually at blows or ill 
language with some of the prince’s subjects, 
and thus have embroiled usanew. On the whole, 
we were not sorry when honest Greatheart went 
off to the Celestial City in a huff and left us at 
liberty to choose a more suitable and accommo- 
dating man. Yonder comes the engineer of the 
train. You will probably recognize 
once. 


ee. 


him at 

The engine at this moment took its station in 
advance of the cars, looking, I must confess, 
much more like a sort of mechanical demon that 
would hurry us to the infernal regions than a 
laudable contrivance for smoothing our way to 
the Celestial City. On its top sata personage 
almost enveloped in smoke and flame, which, 
not to startle the reader, appeared to gush from 
his own mouth and stomach as well as from the 
engine’s brazen abdomen. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” cried I. ** What 
on earth is this? A living creature? If so, 
he is own brother to the engine he rides upon !” 

“Poh, poh, poh, you are obtuse!”’ said Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, with a hearty laugh. “Don’t 
you know Apollyon, Christian’s old enemy, with 
whom he fought so fierce a battle in the Valley 
of Humiliation? He was the very fellow to 
manage the engine; and so we have reconciled 
him to the custom of going on pilgrimage, and 
engaged him as chief engineer.” 

‘“‘ Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed I, with irrepress- 
ible enthusiasm ; this “shows the liberality of 
the age; this proves, if any thing can, that all 
musty prejudices are in a fair way to be obliter- 
ated. And how will Christian rejoice to hear 
of this happy transformation of his old antagon- 
ist! I promise myself great pleasure in inform- 

ing him of it when we reach the Celestial City.” 
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T " passengers being # all comfortably seated, 
we now rattled away merrily, accomplishing 4 
greater distance in ten minutes than Christian 
probably trudged over in a day. It was laugh. 
able, while we glanced along, as it were, at the 
tail of a thunderbolt, to observe two dusty fooff' 
travellers in the old pilgrim guise, with cocke| 






























shell and staff, their mystie rolls of parchmen| 


in their hands and their intolerable burdens op 
their backs. The preposterous obstinacy of thes 
honest people in persisting to groan and stumble 
along the difficult pathway rather than take ad. 
vant: ive of modern i Improve ments, e xcite d great 
mirth among our wiser brotherhood. We greeted 
the pilgrims with many pleasant ¢ cibes and a 
roar of laughter; whereupon they gazed at us 
with such woful and absurdly 
visages that our merriment grew tenfold more 
obstre sperous. Apollyon entered heartily 
| into the fun, and contrived to flirt the smoke 
and flame of the engine, or his own breath, into 
their faces, and envelop them in an atmosphere 
of scalding steam. These little practical jokes 
amused us mightily, and doubtless afforded th 
pilgrims the “gratification of considering thew. 
selves martyrs. 

At distance from the railroad Mr. 
Smooth-it-away pointed to a large, antique 
edifice, which, he observed, was 
long standing, and had formerly been a noted 
stopping: place for pilgrims. In Bunyan’s road 
book it is mentioned as the Interpreter’s House. 

“T have long had a curiosity to visit that old 
mansion, ”’ remarked I. 

‘Tt is not one of our stations, you pre- 
ceive,” said my companion. “The keeper was 
violently opposed to the railroad ; and well he 
might be, as the track left his house of enter- 
tainment on one side, and thus was pretty certain 
to deprive him of all his reputable customers. 
But the footpath still passes his dvor ; and the 
old gentleman now and then receives a call from 
some simple traveller, and entertains him with 
fare as old fashioned as himself. ”’ 

Before our talk on this subject came to a con- 
clusion we were rushing by the place where 
Christian’s burden fell from his sholders at the 
sight of the Cross. This served as a theme for 
Mr. Smooth-it-away, Mr. Live-for-the-world, Mr. 
Hide-sin-in-the-heart, Mr. Scaly-conscience, and 
aknot of gentlemen from the town of Shun-re- 
pentance, to descant upon the inestimable 
advantages resulting from the safety of our 
baggage. Myself, and all the passengers in- 
deed, ‘joined with great unanimity in this view 
of the matter ; for our burdens were rich ia 
many things esteemed precious throughout the 
world ; and, especially, we each of us possessed 
a great variety of favorite habits, which we 
trusted would not be out of fasbion in the polite 
circles of the Celestial City. It would have 
been a sad spectacle to see such an assortment 
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saluable articles tumbling i into the sepulchre. 
s pleasantly conversing on the favorable cir- 


| 
stances of our position as compared with | 


ted, 


eof past pilgrims and of narrow minded 
sof the present day, we soon found ourselves 


th the foot of the Hill Difficulty. Through the 


kd structed of most admirable architecture, with 
fty are h and a spacious double track ; so 
t, unless the earth and rocks should chance 
tumble down, it will remain an eternal monu- 
the builder’s skill and enterprise. It 
.great though incidental advantage that the 
serials ffom the heart of the Hill Difficulty 
re been employed in filling up the V alley of 
yiliation, thus obviating the necessity of 
nding into that disagreeable and unwhole- 
we s hallions. 
‘This is a wonderful improvement, indeed, 
been glad of an 
portunity to visit the Palace Beautiful and be 
roduced to the charming young ladies—Miss 
dence, Miss Piety, Miss Charity, and the 
s—who have the kindness to entertain pil- 
riws there. ”’ 

‘Young ladies!” cried Mr. Smooth- “it-away, 
ssoou as he could speak for laughing. And 
harming young ladies! Why! my dear fellow, 

y are old maids, every soul of them—prim, 
rebed, dry, and angular ; and not one of them, 
rill venture to say, has altered so much as the 
tion of her gown since the days of Christian’s 
ilgrimage. ”’ 

‘Ah, well,” said I, much comforted, “ then 
can very readily dispense with their acquaint- 
nee. 
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(To be continued 


— 
A GENEROUS CRIMINAL. 

A young man recently made escape from the 
rilleys at “Toulouse. He was strong and vigor- 
us, and soon made his way across the country, 
nd escaped pursuit. He arrived next morning 
iefore a cottage in an open field, and stopped to 
leg something to eat, and for concealment 
while he reposed a little. But he found the in- 
mates of the cottage in the greatest distress. 
Four little children sat trembling in a corner, 
their mother was weeping and tearing her hair, 
and the father walking the floor in agony. The 
salley slave asked what was the matter, and the 
iather replied that they were that morning to 
teturned out of doors because they could “not 
pay the rent. 

«“ You see me driven to despair,” said the 
father, “my wife and little children without 
food or shelter, and I without means to provide 
any for them.” 

The convict listened to his tale with tears of 
sympathy, and then said, “I will give you 
means, 1 have just escaped from the galleys ; 
whoever secures and takes back an escaped pris- 


Labor on earth and you shall 


| oner, is entitled to the reward of fifty franes. 


How much does your rent amount to?” 

“ Forty franes,” answered the father. 

** Well,” said the other, “put a cord around 
my body ; I will follow you to the city ; they 


| will recognize me, and you will get fifty frances 
s heart of this mountain a tunnel has been | 


for bringing me back. ” 

“No, never!” exclaimed the astonished 
listener, ‘‘ my children should starve a dozen 
times . before [ should do so base a thing. 

The generous young man insisted, and de- 
clared, that he would go and give hianeelf up, if 
the father would not consent to take him. After 
a long struggle, the latter yielded, aud taking 
his prisoner by the arm, led him to the city, and 
to the Mayor’s office. Kverybody was surprised 
that a little man, like the father had beenable to 
capture such a strong young man; but the proof 
was before them. The fifty frances were paid, and 
the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But after 
he was gone, the father asked a private interview 
of the Mayor, to whom he told the whole Story. 

The Mayor was so much affected that he not 
only added fifty frances more to the father’s 
purse but wrote immediately to the minister of 
justice, begging the noble young prisoner's re- 
lease. The minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a small 
offeuce which had condemned the young man to 
the gulleys, and that he had alr.ady served one 
half his time, he ordered his release. Is not 
the whole incident beautiful ?—NStucdent 
Schoolmute. 


; 
and 


~—~er- 


Groriry Gop and you shall enjoy Him 
rest in heaven. 
Christ judges them to be wen of worth who are 
men of work. Be thy life, then, devoted to 
His service. Now for the work, hereafter for 
the wages: earth for the cross, heaven for the 
cruwn. Go your way, assured that there is not 
a prayer you offer, nor a word you speak, nor a 
tear you shed, nor a hand you hold out to 
the perishing, nor a warning you give to the 
careless, nor a wretched child you pluck from 
the street, nor a visit paid to the widow or 
fatherless, nor a loaf of bread you iay on a poor 
man’s table, that there is nothing you do for the 
love of God and man but is faithfully registered 
in the chronicles of the kingdom, and shall be 
publicly read on that day when Jcsus, calling 
you up, perhaps, from a post as mean as Mor- 
deeai's, shall crown your brows before an assem- 
bled world, saying, “ Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the king deligtheth to honor. ”’— 
Dr. Guthrie. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Concress.—The second session of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress convened in Washington on the 3d inst. 
Vice President Breckinridge and Speaker Pennington 
were both present. Seventeen Senators were absent, 
including the delegations from Georgia and Alabama. 
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The representative delegation from South Carolina 
were all present but one, and the usual preliminary 
proceedings incident to the commencement of the 
session were transacted. 


Tue Crensus.—The 
increase i 


census shows that the annual 
the population of the United States since 
1790 is about three per cent. In 1715 the population 


of the colunies was 482,000, of whom 58,500 were 
negro slaves. The present population is about 


30,000,000, of whom about 4,000,000 are negroes. Our 
public schools are attended by 4,000,000 children ; 
we owe about $260,000,000, of which $96,000,000 are 
held by foreiguers. It takes 750 paper mills and 
2,000 steam engines to supply our publishers and news- 
papers with printing paper, at a cost of $27,000,000 
per annum. 





“Tie Prince or Watts.”-—The arrival of the Prince 
of Wales in England was the occasion of great rejoic- 
ing among all classes. In commenting upon his ar- 
rival the English press are generally very compliment- 
ery in their allusions to the Americanos, The London 
News, in an editorial on the 16th, says: “ He has seen 
a nation of soldiers without an army—civil order 
without a police—wealth, luxury, and culture without 
& court or an aristocracy. He has learned to mingle 
with the busy crowd of men without the intervention 
of chamberlains and courtiers ; 


he hus found respect 
Without ceremony 


, and bonor without adulation.” 


A New Discovery in Naturat Iistory.—A new 
species of Actenuia is now to be s-en at the Boston 
Aquarial and Zoological G irdens. It was dredged in 

about fifty fathoms water, a few miles from Cape Ann, 
ge: brought to this city by the fishermen. It is at- 

Mtached to a mollusk—of the species T'rifonium decemco- 

statum—to which it is supposed to fasten itself for the 

purpose of being carried from place to place. Pro- 
fessor Avazziz, who visited the gardens, declared it to 
b@an entirely new species, and appointed a time to 
S'call with an artist, to name the species and to bave a 
drawing taken of it. It is also his intention to bring 
it to the votice of the Society of Natural History, at 
their next meeting. 
animal properly. 


It is impossible to describe the 
To get an idea of it, it must be 
seen. Itis of a bright orange color, with numerous 
tentacles, which it draws up or extends at will, ap- 
pexring, when the tentacles are stretched to their full 
limit, in the form of an umbrella; at other times it 
assumes something of the appearauce of a crab. It 
is a curious addition to the rare specimens of anemo- 
nies and other marine animals to be seen at the Aqua- 
rial and Zoological Gardens, and will doubtless at- 
tract the attention of all students or lovers of Natural 
History.—Loston Couricr. 


Tur New Pianets.—Four new plane's have lately 
been added to the asteroidal groups, making the whole 
number of asteroids sixty-two. The fifty-ninth was 
discovered by Chacomac in Fraree, the sixtieth by 
Goldschmidt of Chantillon, the sixty-tirst by Ferguson 
of the National Observatory at Washington, and the 
sixty-second by Forster and Lesser of the Berlin Oo- 
servatory. The sixtieth bad been named by Gold- 
schmidt Dane, the others are yet undesignated. 


Tue MercantTiLe Linrary.—The new reading room 
attached to the Mercantile Library is now open. The 
room is eighty feet long, thirty wide, and fifteen feet 
high. The number of newspapers taken, (including 
duplicates, and excluding’a large number of literary 
and scientific papers) is one hundred and forty ; seve- 
ral of the most popular newspapers have been dupli- 
cated. The magazines and reviews, and also the sci- 
entific and literary papers, will be placed as heretofore 
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on the tables of the Library Room. The newspa 
press of every State in the Union is represente} 
the room, besides those of England, Scotland, Irela; 
France, Germany, Canada and the Sandwich Island 
The number of new members since the first year 
five bundred, whole number two thousand five hy, 
dred. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mrau.—The Flour Market continy 
quiet, but prices have undergone no change. Th 
sules were confined to a few hundred barrels fcr th 
supply of the home trade, ranging from $4.75 a 5.1 
per barrel for ¢ 
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‘ommon and good brands of superfine 
37h for extras; {$5.50 a 85.75 for extr; 
1 $6 2 $6.50. for fancy, There is no deman 
| 


95.25 














for Rye Meal. The former may by EDITEI 
quoted at $3.624 a 3.75 per barrel, and the latter a 
93.25 for Penn: vivania, 
P 
Graw.—The offerings of Wheat are small. Saks 
of 4200 bushels good Pennsylvania at 31.21 per bus, 
and good Southern atS1.26. White ranges from 41.25 
a 1.35. Rye is steady; Southern sold at 68c, and 3 
lot of Pennsylvanian at 75¢c. Corn—there is not much "TY Fev"! 
offering; 3000 bushels sold at 60 a 65 cents. Oats ea ao 
are steady at 32¢ a 33c for Southern, and 34 cents for Communi 


Penna. In Barley there is more doing. A sale off Pens te 
5000 bushels New York State sold at 75 cents. Malt 


ranges from S5e al. 
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the State, t 
Sreeps.—Cloverseed comes forward slowly, and prime 


commands 5.75 per 64 lbs. Nothing is doing in Timo. 


thy or Flaxseed. 
r[ ‘he undersigned, intending to publish a pamphlet 
| entitled—* An Exposition of Modern Spiritualisi 
showing its tendincy to a total annihilation of Christian 
ily— With other Misecllaneous Remarks and Criticism 
in support of the fundamental principles of the ¢ 
Religion, ”»—is, therefore, desirous of securing enougl 
subscribers to warrant him in undertaking the pub- 
lication and thorough circulation of said work. The 
pamphlet will make from $0 to 100 pages, and the 
price will be persingle copy 30 cents; 
50 certs; four copies $1. 
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SAMUEL POST. 
Locust Valley Queens County. N. Y. Sth mo. 2d, 1860. 

‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms S70 per session, one half payable in advanee, 
the other in the middle of tre session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


, 7 ; ; ‘xpecta 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. ¢ P 

from tl 

ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, ight 0 

and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 S. 5th St, @ gE mv 

533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St., mended 

Baltimore. well ree 


A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 
Conversations on the Queries—designred for young 


my mit 
parts of 


persons. ‘les, an 
Hasays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. §concerr 
Essays by S. M. Janney. renee, 


A daily Scriptural Watchword. Joshua 


first ap 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Frs., Lodge st. 





